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CHAPTER ONE 

U.S. AND SOVIET START PROPOSALS, 1982-1983 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter presents an overview of U.S. and Soviet 
START proposals from 1982 to 1983. It is important that 
this history be reviewed prior to examining sources of 
Soviet disinterest in strategic arms reductions for several 
reasons. First, Soviet START proposals reveal Soviet 
negotiating priorities. Second, Soviet reactions to U.S. 
START proposals shed valuable light on Soviet strategic 
threat perceptions and objectives. Third, changes and 
modifications in Soviet START proposals can be tracked over 
time. Comparing these changes with changes in U.S. START’ 
policy may suggest which side made the most movement from 
its original position and hence was prepared to be the most 
flexible. This should give one indication of relative U.S. 
and Soviet interests in a strategic arms reduction agreement 
for the period under consideration. Fourth, reviewing the 
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overall negotiating record will provide the basis and 
context for examining leadership, threat perception, foreign 
policy, military, and domestic sources of Soviet disinterest 
in agreeing to reduce strategic arms to be discussed in the 
chapters that follow. Furthermore, this history will show 
that considerable domestic pressure on the U.S. side 
undermined whatever incentives the Soviets may have had to 
make compromises in the negotiations to achieve a START 
agreement. This theme is taken up in greater detail in 
Chapter Five on bargaining leverage. Finally, it should be 
noted that no thorough and publicly available history of 
U.S. and Soviet START proposals exists, although there is a 
lengthy journalistic account of the domestic U.S. inter- 
agency bargaining process that treats the evolution of the 
U.S. START position. 1 Brief descriptions of basic U.S. and 
Soviet START positions exist but do not track their 
evolution and development. 2 



1 Strobe Talbott, Deadly Gambits: The Reagan 
administration and the Stalemate in Nuclear Arms Control , 
updated version, (New York: Vintage Books, 1985) . While this 
book has been the source for some material used in this 
chapter, its focus is heavily on the U.S. side of the START 
(and INF) negotiations. Soviet proposals and policy are 
treated by Talbott only incidentally, and then 
superficially. 

2 In particular, see National Academy of Sciences, 
Committee on International Security and Arms Control, 

Nuclear Arms Control: Background and Issues . (Washington, 
D.C.: National Academy Press, 1985), pp. 58-80; Coit D. 
Blacker and Gloria Duffy, eds. , International Arms Control: 
Issues and Agreements . 2nd ed., (Stanford: Stanford 
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A certain school of thought in the United States has 
held that the principal source of Soviet disinterest in 
consummating a strategic arms reduction agreement between 
1981 and 1983 was the non-negotiability of the U.S. START 
approach. The following history of U.S. and Soviet START 
proposals invalidates this thesis. A comparison of U.S. and 
Soviet START positions supports the notion that the main 
reasons for the failure to achieve a strategic arms 
reduction agreement during this period have to do with the 
Soviet Union, not the United States' negotiating posture. 
That posture was in flux for much of the time the talks were 
in session and the Soviet Union never gave the U.S. START 
position a chance to settle. There was considerable 
movement in the U.S. START position during the 18 month 
course of the negotiations, and while much of it was 
obviously motivated by strictly domestic political 
considerations, there were non-trivial concessions to 



University Press, 1984), pp. 272-276; Congressional Budget 
Office, An Analysis of Administration Strategic Arms 
Reduction and Modernization Proposals . (Washington, D.C.: 
Congressional Budget Office, March 1984) ; Charles R. 

Gellner, U.S. and Soviet Proposals in Negotiations to Reduce 
Strategic Armaments (START) — Brief Outlines , (Washington, 
D.C.: Congressional Research Service, 1 Jan. 1984); Robert 
Kennedy, "START: Problems and Prospects," in Robert Kennedy 
and John M. Weinstein, eds., The Defense of the West: 
Strategic and European Security Issues Reappraised . 

(Boulder: Westview Press, 1984), pp. 185-222; U.S. 

Department of State, "Evolution of the U.S. START Approach," 
Current Policy . No. 436, 1983; and Michael Krepon, "Assessing 
Strategic Arms Reduction Proposals," World Politics , 35 
(Jan. 1983): 216-44. 
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expressed Soviet concerns (on the size of cuts in launchers, 
for example). 3 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union placed a subordinate 
priority on START, as will be shown here and in later 
chapters, and held movement in its START policy hostage to 
demanded Western concessions in the INF negotiations. In 
this sense, one might ascribe the failure to achieve a START 
agreement to the West's refusal to grant nuclear hegemony in 
Europe to the Soviet Union. 

I. EARLY POSTURING 

The Soviets had expressed desires to commence 
discussions on strategic arms limitations and reductions as 
soon as President Reagan assumed office in 1981. 4 The 
United States determined the moment for accepting this 
invitation. Although candidate Reagan had promised to 



3 Leslie Gelb of the New York Times noted late in the 
START negotiations that both Rowny and ACDA chief Kenneth 
Adelman felt that the U.S. had lost negotiating credibility 
due to the many proposal changes made under domestic 
pressure. See "Arms Talks: Shift by U.S.," New York Times . 

5 October 1983. 

4 See the Pravda claim that Moscow had proposed talks 
on "limiting and reducing strategic arms" in January 1981, 
in Soviet Broadcast in English to North America, 3 July 1982 
(citing a Pravda article of the same date) , in Soviet Union: 
Daily Report . FBIS, 6 July 1982, p. AA2 . Also see Alexander 
M. Haig, Jr., Caveat: Realism. Reagan, and Foreign Policy . 
(New York: Macmillan, 1984), pp. 102-109, 228; and Raymond 
L. Garthoff, Detente and Confrontation: American-Soviet 
Relations From Nixon to Reagan , (Washington, D.C.: 

Brookings, 1985), p. 1022. 
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"immediately open negotiations on a SALT II treaty," 5 the 
administration was deliberately reluctant to begin 
negotiations right away. As Alexander Haig put it in his 
memoirs, "The time was not right to give the Soviets 
something they wanted as passionately as they wanted a 
treaty on strategic arms. Their international behavior did 
not warrant it." 6 

President Reagan chose the occasion of a commencement 
address on 9 May 1982 at his alma mater to publicly set 
forth the U.S. Administration's proposal for strategic arms 
reductions. Quoting the President's address: 



For the immediate future, I'm asking my START — and 
START really means, we've given up on SALT, START means 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks — negotiating team to 
propose to their Soviet counterparts a practical, phased 
reduction plan. The focus of our efforts will be to 
reduce significantly the most destabilizing systems — 
the ballistic missiles, the number of warheads they 
carry, and their overall destructive potential. 



At the first phase, or the end of the first phase of 
START, I expect ballistic missile warheads, the most 
serious threat we face, to be reduced to equal levels, 
equal ceilings, at least a third below the current 
levels. To enhance stability, I would ask that no more 
than half of those warheads be land-based. I hope that 
these warhead reductions in missiles themselves could be 
achieved as rapidly as possible. 



5 Haig, Caveat . p. 46. 

6 Ibid . . p. 46. Later in the same volume Haig notes: 
"at this early stage there was nothing substantive to talk 
about, nothing to negotiate, until the U.S.S.R. began to 
demonstrate its willingness to behave like a responsible 
power. That was the basis of our early policy toward 
Moscow." Ibid . . p. 105. 
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In a second phase, we'll seek to achieve an equal 
ceiling on other elements of our strategic nuclear 
forces including limits on the ballistic missile throw- 
weight at less than current American levels. Ir. both 
phases, we shall insist on verification procedures to 
insure compliance with the agreement. 7 



Specific elements of the Administration's proposal 
were leaked to the press several weeks before the 
negotiations opened. One such account gave the following 
details, according to "a key Administration official": 8 



In Phase One ; 



Each side would be limited to 5,000 missile 
warheads on no more than 850 intercontinental 
land-based and sea-based missiles. 

Within the limit of 5,000 missile warheads, 
neither side could have more than 2,500 warheads 
on land-based missiles. 

Reductions would take place over 5 to 10 years. 



In Phase Two : 



At some indefinite future time Washington would 
try to equalize missile 'throw-weight,' or the 
weight a missile can carry onto target, and to 
deal with long-range bombers, of which the United 



7 President Reagan, "Arms Control and the Future of 
East-West Relations," Eureka College Commencement, Peoria, 9 
May 1982, reprinted in U.S. Department of State, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, Realism. Strength. Negotiation: Key Foreign 
Policy Statements of the Reagan administration . Washington, 
D.C., May 1984, pp. 27-30. 

8 Leslie H. Gelb, "Arms Accord: Stony Path," New York 

Times . 11 May 1982; See also, Leslie H. Gelb, "U.S. to 

Propose Sublimit on Missile Warheads," New York Times . 9 May 
1982. 
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States has about 400 and the Soviet union somewhat 
fewer. 

The Administration made clear that the 850 "deployed 
ballistic missile" limit was based on the principle of 
achieving at least a 30 percent cut in the numbers of land- 

• . Q 

based missiles. 

President Reagan's speech was delivered on a Sunday. 
The Soviets apparently were briefed on the new proposals the 
day before and their public reactions were immediate. 1 ® 

There are three interesting aspects of the Soviet reactions 
to President Reagan's START proposal. They were: 

(1) criticism of the substance of the proposals; 

(2) indications of interest in retaining "some 
fundamental things" from the SALT II Treaty; and, 

(3) use of criticisms and arguments put forth by 
American opponents of the Administration. 

Soviet reactions came in two stages. First Brezhnev 
established the themes and rationale to be employed in 
criticizing the President's proposals. These themes were 
then repeated and elaborated by the Soviet media. Brezhnev 
made his substantive reply to Reagan's START proposals in a 
speech at the All-Union Komsomol Congress on 18 May 1982. 11 

9 Gelb, "Arms Accord: Stony Path," 

10 Dusko Doder, "Soviets Hit U.S. Plan On Arms," 
Washington Post . 11 May 1982. 

11 "Brezhnev: USSR Is Ready for Arms Talks," Current 

Digest of the Soviet Press . 34, 20 (16 June 1982): 1-3, 23. 
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He began the section of his speech concerning arms control 
by arousing anti-American sentiment: 



What awaits the peoples — peaceful construction and 
difficult but noble work to ensure happier and more 
suitable living conditions, or the madness and nightmare 
of nuclear destruction? 



The answer to [this question] depends on how active 
and consistent the peace-loving countries' policy is and 
how resolutely and concertedly the masses, many 
millions strong, come out against the course followed by 
the instigators of a new world war and in defense of 
peace on earth. 12 

The use of the phrase "the course followed by the 
instigators of a new world war" is a veiled Soviet reference 
to U.S. policy. It indicates the innate hostility of the 
Soviet leadership toward the United States at that time. 

This was probably also symptomatic of Soviet recognition 
that detente had by then outlived its (unilateral) 
usefulness. The "masses" Brezhnev referred to are primarily 
the populations of western Europe. 

It should be noted that Brezhnev used the term 
"limitation and reduction of strategic arms" in his speech 
to indicate Soviet interests in perpetuating the SALT 
process with its emphasis on limitations (the preferred 
Soviet emphasis) as opposed to reductions (the preferred 
American emphasis) . While START was referred to as the 
"talks on the 1 imitation and reduction of strategic arms," 

12 Ibid . , p. 2 . 
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the INF negotiations were not referred to as talks on 
reductions . but rather only as talks on limitations -- 
implying that: (1) the Soviet Union placed emphasis in START 

on preserving the SALT II framework of limitations with 
modest reductions? and, (2) that the Soviets would prefer 
perpetuating through limits the then-existing status quo in 
Europe, rather than changing it through reductions. This 
would be standard Soviet usage throughout the negotiations. 

The Soviet Union wanted to portray itself as setting 
no preconditions for negotiations on strategic arms 
reductions. In his 18 May 1982 speech to the All-Union 
Komsomol Congress, Brezhnev professed Soviet interest in 
reaching "an honest and fair accord that doesn't infringe 
anyone's interests," and indicated that the Soviet Union was 
ready to begin talks "with the aim of working out such an 
accord without delay and with no strings attached." The 
Soviet Union is on record as having resisted numerous past 
attempts at strategic arms reductions in other negotiating 
forums, notably SALT II, yet on this occasion Brezhnev 
added; "we have always been in favor of substantial 
reductions in strategic arms — there's no need to persuade 
us on this score. m3 - 3 

Brezhnev then proceeded to make criticisms of 
Reagan's Eureka START proposals that deliberately distorted 

13 Ibid . , p. 20 . 
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the terms of the American position, played up internal U.S. 
opposition to the Reagan administration's arms control ' 
policies, and set the theme for Soviet commentaries to 
follow throughout the course of the START negotiations. 
There was even a hint of accusing the United States of 
deception. To quote Brezhnev: 



"1) the American position is absolutely one-sided, 

primarily because the US would like, in general, to 
exclude from the talks those types of strategic arms 
that it is most intensively developing at present. 

"2) knowledgeable people in the United States itself 
stated at once that this is an unrealistic 
position, one that is divorced from life, and 
perhaps is simply insincere. 

"3) It directly prejudices the USSR's security, and at 
the same time leaves Washington a free hand in the 
implementation of American programs for building up 
strategic arms. 14 



14 
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Brezhnev added: 



It's hard not to draw the conclusion that the position 
announced by the US President is aimed not at searching 
for an agreement but at ensuring conditions for the 
continuation of Washington's attempts to achieve 
military superiority over the Soviet Union. ^ 



He then set forth Soviet conditions for 
"successfully" concluding a strategic arms limitation and 
reduction agreement, enumerated as follows: 



(1) "talks should "actually pursue the goal of limiting 
and reducing strategic arms, not serve as a cover 
for a continued arms race and the breakdown of the 
existing parity. 

(2) "it's necessary that both sides conduct the talks 
with consideration for each other's legitimate 
security interests and in strict accordance with the 
principle of equality and equal security. 

(3) "we must preserve everything positive that was 
achieved earlier. After all, the talks aren't 
starting from scratch; a great deal of by no means 
superfluous work has already been done. This 
should not be forgotten. 

(4) "It's also extremely important to effectively close 
all channels for the continuation of the strategic 
arms race in any form. This means that the creation 
of new types of strategic weapons should be either 
banned or restricted to the utmost by agreed-upon 
parameters . " 16 



Brezhnev continued by making proposals that gave 
clear indications of Soviet interest in codifying the 



15 Ibid. 
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existing strategic "equilibrium" via a nuclear weapons 
"freeze" rather than reductions in strategic arms: 



We would be prepared to reach an agreement to freeze 
the strategic weapons of the USSR and the US right now, 
as soon as the talks begin, to freeze them 
quantitatively, and to place maximum restrictions on 
their modernization. 



It's also as necessary that neither the US nor the 
Soviet Union take actions that would upset the stability 
of the strategic situation. Such a freeze, important in 
itself would also facilitate progress toward the radical 
limitation and reduction of strategic arms. This, in 
brief, is our position on the question of strategic 
weapons.* * 7 



The Brezhnev speech, as reported in TASS, was well 
covered by Western news media. ^ A Pravda editorial 
published by TASS on 3 June 1982 picked up on and refined 
the party line set forth in Brezhnev's speech. The 
following statement is extracted from that editorial: 



Outwardly it might seem [that Reagan's START 
proposals] sound attractive — the reductions are 
substantial and cover really formidable systems, but if 
one looks just a bit deeper, one will discover a 
striking lopsidedness in the U.S. position. 



1 7 Ibid . , pp . 20, 23. 

*1 Q 

A representative example of Western media coverage 
can be found in Dusko Doder, "Soviets Call U.S. Plan 
'Unfair, Unrealistic'," Washington Post . 19 May 1982. An 
analysis of Brezhnev's speech can be found in Sallie Wise, 
"Brezhnev Announces Soviet Position on Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks," Radio Liberty Research . RL 206/82, 18 May 
1982. 
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Consequently, the so-called radical reductions 
favored by the U.S. President would be such only for the 
Soviet side. They in Washington would like to reduce by 
more than half the Soviet ICBMs while foregoing 
practically nothing themselves. 



Should the U.S. administration's plan be realize!, 
the Soviet strategic nuclear potential (by the number cf 
warheads) would be three times smaller than that of the 
United States. 19 



The Pravda editorial noted that 70 percent of the USSR's 
nuclear warheads were on land-based ICBMs while only 28 
percent of America's warheads were on ICBMs. 20 It also 
repeated the charge that the Soviet Union would never allow 
the United States to achieve nuclear superiority over the 
USSR. 21 



This charge carries an interesting connotation in 
this particular context. It indicates that one major Soviet 
concern in START was that the United States not be allowed 
to use arms control to gain nuclear superiority over the 
Soviet Union. That the Soviets would consider arms control 
a potential avenue of approach for gaining military 
superiority, even by their adversaries, is telling. It 



19 Pravda editorial quoted in Washington Times . 4 June 
1982, p. 1. See also John Burns, "Moscow Rebuts American 
Plan for Arms Cuts," New York Times , 4 June 1982, p. 1; 
Associated Press in Boston Globe , 4 June 1982; The Arms 
Control Reporter . June 1982, pp. 611. B. 30 - 611. B. 31; and, 
Soviet Aerospace . Vol. 35, No. 6 (7 June 1982): 41-42. 

20 These figures were generally consistent with 
information publicly available in the West at the time. 

21 Washington Times . 4 June 1982, p. 1. 
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suggests that the Soviets have at least considered the idea 
that arms control could be applied to such purposes as 
achieving unilateral advantages. By way of contrast, the 
United States has not suffered from an official 
preoccupation the concern that the Soviet Union may be 
seeking strategic superiority through asymmetrical arms 
limitations. 

Perhaps more importantly, this Soviet criticism 
demonstrates conclusively that the Soviets perceived U.S. 
START proposals as having the effect of shifting the 
direction of strategic developments away from the advantages 
they had gained during the course of the SALT decade and 
toward restoration of a credible U.S. deterrent posture, 
precisely the Reagan administration's stated goal. In fact, 
it could be said that for the first time since SALT I, U.S. 
arms control policy was consistent with overall U.S. 
strategic deterrence policy. 

The Soviet warning that it would never allow the 
United States to achieve nuclear superiority has two other 
interesting implications. First, the Soviets recognized the 
political advantages nuclear superiority may confer on a 
nation willing to exploit those advantages. If superiority 
were meaningless, why would they care so much about 
preventing the U.S. from achieving it? Second, by repeating 
this theme in the context of the START negotiations (as well 
as in the INF negotiations) , the Soviet Union demonstrated 
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that it believed the combined effect of SALT I and II had 
been to deny the U.S. meaningful strategic advantages, and 
it aimed to perpetuate that condition. 

The Pravda editorial also urged that strategic 
nuclear weapons be frozen quantitatively as a preliminary 
step to the Geneva talks, and that maximum limits on 
modernization of new systems be incorporated into any accord 
that should be produced. 22 It further represented the 
official Soviet position by stressing that the negotiations 
should be aimed toward "a renunciation of efforts to gain 
military superiority," and that "strict observance of the 
principle of equality and equal security" be the basis for 
agreement : 



The task of the talks, in the opinion of the Soviet 
Union, should be to find, in spite of different 
structures of strategic arms on both sides, mutually 
acceptable long-term solutions with due account for 
political, geographic and other factors that would 
greatly reduce the level of military confrontation 
between the U.S.S.R. and the United States without 
damaging their security. 23 



Soviet commentaries clearly aimed to make the United 
States position appear hypocritical. In this regard, they 
bitterly criticized the U.S. administration's avowed policy 
of building up American nuclear strength as a prelude to 



22 Ibid . , p. 1 . 

23 Burns, "Moscow Rebuts American Plan for Arms Cuts," 
cited in footnote 17 . 
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negotiating strategic arms agreements. 24 The Pravda 
editorial quoted above stated: 



To propose that the Soviet Union remove the shield that 
protects it and its friends from imperialist nuclear 
threats, and to implement at the same time a rearmament 
program, the most comprehensive in United States 
history, is too much even for bourgeois public opinion, 
which is used to political sensation. 25 



The principal Soviet criticism regarding the 
substance of President Reagan's Eureka College proposals was 
that they were, in Brezhnev's phrase, "absolutely unilateral 
in nature." 26 Other Soviet officials were quoted as calling 
the proposals "unfair and unrealistic." 27 Soviet criticisms 
of the U.S. START proposals involved the following points: 



24 It is important to note that the Soviets may derive 
considerable satisfaction from at least two points regarding 
Reagan's "build-up." First, the U.S. entered the START 
negotiations long before there were any prospects of 
Reagan's military program actually materializing. Since the 
Administration had first portrayed such a restoration of 
American nuclear strength as a prerequisite to negotiations, 
the Soviets could view the U.S. presence at the negotiating 
table prior to this as a concession. Second, from the 
perspective of 1986, the Soviets might also take 
satisfaction in realizing that Reagan's strategic 
modernization program never did materialize in the quantity 
he originally called for. This issue will be taken up in 
the chapter on bargaining leverage factors influencing 
Soviet interests in strategic arms reductions. 

o 5 

Burns, "Moscow Rebuts American Plan for Arms Cuts. 

26 See "Brezhnev's Nuclear Response," Baltimore Sun . 19 
May 1982. 

27 Dusko Doder, "Soviets Call U.S. Plan 'Unfair, 
Unrealistic'," Washington Post . 18 May 1982. 
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(1) they would require greater reductions in Soviet 
land-based missiles than in American land-based 
missiles ; 

(2) they would involve 'troublesome' verification 
problems ; 

(3) the U.S. was using START to compensate for faulty 
American force decisions of the 1960s; 

(4) implementation of the U.S. START proposals would 
upset the then-existing strategic balance; 

(5) U.S. START proposals excluded limits on strategic 
nuclear systems the U.S. was then developing; and, 

(6) Reagan's START proposals were largely propaganda, 
motivated by the need to mollify the antinuclear 
peace movement both in Europe and the U.S. 



On the first point, the U.S. had been trying since 
SALT I to "move the Russians out to sea." 28 This meant 
urging the Soviets to shift a larger proportion of their 
warheads to submarine-launched ballistic missiles on the 
grounds that a sea-based force was more survivable, and 
hence more stabilizing. 

The second point regarding "troublesome" verification 
problems is curious, since it was most often the Americans 
who complained about verifiability. It can only be 
concluded that the Soviets were picking up this objection to 
Reagan's START proposals from U.S. critics who had asserted 
that verification difficulties would impede effectiveness of 

? ft 

The phrase quoted is from Strobe Talbott, Endgame : 
The Inside Story of SALT II . (New York: Harper & Row, 1979) , 
pp. 163, 207-208. See also John Newhouse, Cold Dawn: The 
Story of SALT . (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973), 
pp. 177-78. 
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the kinds of reductions Reagan had envisioned. The third 
point, that the U.S. was using START to compensate for 
faulty nuclear force decisions of the 1960s, warrants 
clarification. According to Soviet arguments cited in the 
U.S. press, Americans were "trying to change the rules of 
the game to correct a decision made two decades ago: to opt 
for the smaller but accurate Minuteman apparently on the 
assumption that the Soviets would not be capable of 
improving their huge SS-11 rocket." 29 

The fourth point, that U.S. nuclear weapon 
modernization plans would upset the existing strategic 
balance, was to be a consistent theme throughout START. It 
is especially interesting because this was also a key Soviet 
criticism of NATO's Intermediate-range Nuclear Force 
modernization efforts in the INF negotiations, and it would 
later form the basis of much Soviet criticism of the U.S. 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) . This theme in Soviet 
commentaries on INF, START, and SDI suggests two points. 

One, the Soviets were satisfied with the status of the 
strategic "equilibrium" (to use the common Soviet term for 
"balance") as it was perceived by them prior to the 
beginning of NATO INF deployments in the Fall of 1983. Two, 



29 Doder, "Soviets Call U.S. Plan 'Unfair, 
Unrealistic ' . 
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the Soviets perceived NATO's INF deployments as upsetting 
that "equilibrium." 30 

The balance of strategic nuclear power in place at 
the beginning of START was, in part, the product of the SALT 
process. This may partially explain Soviet interests in 
retaining basic elements of the SALT framework, with its 
emphasis on launchers as the principal unit of limitation, 
its ceilings on MIRVed systems, and its allowance for Soviet 
"heavy" ICBMs. 

In connection with the criticism that implementing 
U.S. START proposals would upset the existing strategic 
balance, the Soviets also charged that these proposals did 
not meet the requirement of "equality and equal security . 

One Soviet commentator expanded on this theme: 

So far, neither the president nor his close advisers 
have been able to come up with valid arguments and facts 
confirming that parity in strategic forces does not 
exist and that the balance is in favor of the Soviet 
Union . 



Of course, if one weapons system of the strategic 
triad is singled out, one can find disparity. But 
there is ample and effective compensation for such 
disparity in the triad's other components. 32 



t n 

Soviet perceptions of NATO INF deployments will be 
treated more fully in Chapter Four. 

31 Ibid . 

O . . 

Vladimir Alexeev of the Novosti Press Agency Moscow 
in a letter to New York Times . 24 May 1982. 
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The fifth element of Soviet criticisms of the 
substance of Reagan's Eureka START proposals was that they 
intentionally excluded "those types of strategic weapons 
that [the U.S.] at present is developing most intensively." 
Brezhnev was specifically referring to submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles and strategic bombers. 33 Attention might 
be called to two implications of this particular criticism. 
First, it is profoundly typical of Soviet negotiating 
practice to exclude or minimize limitations on systems they 
are currently developing, especially when those systems are 
designed to play key roles in the accomplishment of Soviet 
war-fighting objectives. Second, the Soviets may in fact be 
revealing genuine concern with certain U.S. systems they 
consider particularly "de-stabilizing" from their point of 
view. 34 

On the sixth aspect of Soviet criticisms, Novosti 
commentator Gennady Gerasimov referred to the alleged 
propaganda intent of Reagan's Eureka START proposals when he 
said: "What also makes one wary is the opinion voiced by 

political analysts to the effect that underlying the 
president's need for an impressive speech were tactical 
motives of current policy rather than principles of peace 

3 3 

See Wise, "Brezhnev Announces Soviet Position," p. 

2 . 

34 This falls under the category of 'threat 
perceptions' and will also be treated at greater length in a 
later chapter. 
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considerations." He also noted that President Reagan 
planned a visit to Europe soon after his Eureka speech, 
implying that Europeans may have been as much the intended 
audience for Reagan's proposals as the Soviets. 3 ^ 

In criticizing Reagan's proposals, Soviet leader 
Brezhnev also made several points that gave clear 
indications of Soviet priorities and objectives in START. 
These points represented three elements "needed for the 
talks to proceed successfully and bring about an agreement." 
They are given in press reports as follows: 



1) "The talks should 'actually pursue' the goal of 
reducing arms rather than serving as a 'cover' for 
the continuing arms race 'and the breakdown of the 
existing parity'. 

2) "Both sides should show 'due regard' for each 
other's 'legitimate security interests' on the 
'principle of equality and equal security'. 

3) "The framework should 'preserve everything positive 
that has been achieved earlier'. ... A great and 
by no means superfluous work has already been 
accomplished [and] this should not be forgotten. " 3 ^ 



3 ^ Doder, "Soviets Hit U.S. Plan." This same article 
contains the following interesting comment: "Soviet sources 
said privately that the plan may have a 'psychological 
effect' in the struggle for popular opinion. It makes it 
almost impossible for Moscow to reject it outright." Note 
that, once again, a Soviet criticism reveals Soviet 
intentions as much as it indicts American policies. The 
principal audience for much of Soviet arms control policy in 
this period was the West European public. 

36 Doder, "Soviets Call U.S. Plan 'Unfair, 
Unrealistic'," and Wise, "Brezhnev Announces Soviet 
Position . " 
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It should have been clear at the very outset of these 
negotiations that the Soviets were operating on the basis of 
entirely different strategic rationales than those 
underlying U.S. objectives. This meant that the Soviets 
evaluated the ostensibly 'stabilizing' or 'destabilizing' 
effects of given nuclear weapon systems differently than did 
the U.S. The Soviets even rejected the long-standing U.S. 
contention that sea-based missiles were inherently 
stabilizing. 

In these early public revelations of proposals and 
criticisms, an important objective of Soviet START policy 
began to emerge -- to inhibit U.S. efforts to embark on a 
strategic modernization program that would undo the Soviet 
gains in SALT. By portraying the U.S. modernization program 
as hypocritical and diametrically opposed to the spirit and 
objectives of further efforts to limit and constrain the 
superpower 'arms race' the Soviet Union sought to develop 
one dimension of an overall foreign policy offensive against 
the Reagan administration. 

This points up a critical asymmetry in U.S. -Soviet 
arms negotiations. Because of the highly public nature of 
U.S. political and military decisionmaking, U.S. weapon 
programs and policies can be made the subject of arms 
negotiations long before they are actually fielded, while 
Soviet systems — deployed in public silence — may not 
become the subject of negotiations until long after they are 
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operational. Note that the Soviet SS-20 Intermediate-range 
Ballistic Missile [ IRBM] was first fielded in 1976, but not 
made the subject of U.S. -Soviet arms negotiations until the 
INF talks commenced in the Fall of 1981, five years later. 
On the other hand, NATO systems developed as a response to 
the SS-20 (Pershing IIs and Ground-launched Cruise Missiles 
[GLCMs]) were subjected to negotiations fully two years 
prior to their deployment. 



II. THE INITIAL U.S. AND SOVIET 
START POSITIONS 

Despite Soviet criticisms of Reagan's Eureka speech 
with its call for two-phased reductions, a statement issued 
simultaneously in Washington and Moscow only weeks later on 
31 May 1982 announced that START negotiations would commence 
on 29 June 1982. It read: 



The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics have agreed to begin formal 
negotiations on the limitation and reduction of 
strategic arms on June 29, 1982, in Geneva, Switzerland. 
The US delegation will be led by Ambassador Edward Rowny 
and the Soviet delegation will be led by Ambassador V.P. 
Karpov. Both sides attach great importance to these 
negotiations. 37 



-> 7 

"Joint Announcement by the United States and the 
Soviet Union: Strategic Arms Reductions Talks, May 31, 

1982," in U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 

Documents on Disarmament. 1982 . (Washington, D.C.: 1985), p. 
332. 
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Note that, in accordance with the Soviet formulation, the 
subject of the negotiations was to be on limitations as well 
as reductions according to this mutual statement. 

In a Memorial Day speech at Arlington National 
Cemetery on the same day. President Reagan gave a name to 
the new negotiations, announced their objectives, and 
committed the United States to abide by existing arms 
control agreements: 

In the quest for peace, the United States has 
proposed to the Soviet Union that we reduce the threat 
of nuclear weapons by negotiating a stable balance at 
far lower levels of strategic forces. This is a fitting 
occasion to announce that START, as we call it, 
strategic arms reductions, that the negotiations between 
our country and the Soviet Union will begin the 29th of 
June. 



As for existing strategic arms agreements, we will 
refrain from actions which undercut them so long as the 
Soviet Union shows equal restraint. With good will and 
dedication on both sides, I pray that we will achieve a 
safer world. 38 



On Tuesday, 29 June 1982, formal negotiations on 
strategic arms reduction began in Geneva, Switzerland. The 
U.S. delegation was led by Edward L. Rowny, a retired 
lieutenant general who for six years had been a member of 
the Carter SALT II team but had resigned from the delegation 
saying the treaty it had negotiated was unverifiable and 



38 "Remark by President Reagan: Strategic Arms 
Reduction [Extract], 31 May 1982," in Ibid . 
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unequal. 39 The Soviet delegation was headed by Viktor P. 
Karpov, a veteran of both the SALT I and SALT II 
negotiations who had assumed the position of chief Soviet 
negotiator late in the SALT II talks. 40 

Rowny indicated at a press conference following the 
first session that he had read a letter from Reagan to 
Karpov blaming the Soviet strategic weapons buildup for the 
present instability, but declaring the talks were an 
historic opportunity. The delegations met again the next 
day (Wednesday) for the first working session of the talks, 
and which then began meeting every Tuesday and Thursday. 41 
A chronology of START negotiating rounds is given in Table 
1.1 below. 

An important element of early Soviet START positions 
was given by East European sources. They indicated that if 
ICBMs were to be cut in the first phase the Soviet Union 
would insist on guarantees to cut bombers in the second 
phase of the talks. 42 



39 See "Dogged Determination Marks Rowny's Style," 
Washington Times . 29 June 1982. 

40 See "Top Soviet Negotiator Veteran of Arms Talks," 
Washington Times . 29 June 1982. 

41 "U.S. Gives Details of Arms Plan to Soviet," New 
York Times . 1 July 1982. 

42 Ibid. 
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Table 1.1 

CHRONOLOGY OF START ROUNDS 



Round 


One : 


29 


June 


1982 - 12 


Aug . 


1982 


Round 


Two: 


7 


Oct. 


1982 - 2 


Dec. 


1982 


Round 


Three: 


2 


Feb. 


1983 - 31 


Mar. 


1983 


Round 


Four: 


8 


June 


1983 - 2 


Aug. 


1983 


Round 


Five: 


5 


Oct. 


1983 - 7 


Dec. 


1983 



The U.S. position was set out during the first 
several working sessions of the talks. As in SALT II, the 
U.S. proposed a series of ceilings and sub-ceilings to be 
equally applied to U.S. and Soviet forces as follows: 43 



43 See, inter alia, Charles R. Gellner, U.S. and Soviet 
Proposals in Negotiations to Reduce Strategic Armaments 
(START) — Brief Outlines . Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Research Service, 1 Jan. 1984; "U.S. Explains Nuclear Arms 
Reduction Proposal to Soviets," Los Angeles Times . 1 July 
1982; and "U.S. Gives Details of Arms Plan to Soviet," New 
York Times . 1 July 1982. For the cruise missile and bomber 
limits, see Leslie H. Gelb, "U.S. and Soviet Views Far Apart 
At Opening of Arms Talks Today," New York Times . 29 June 
1982 . 
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A. Warheads 

— a total of 5000 ballistic missile warheads 

— no more than 2500 on ICBMs 

— remaining warheads would be for SLBMs 

B. "Deployed" Missiles 

— a total of 850 ICBMs and SLBMs would be allowed 

— of the 850, up to 210 could be "heavy" or 
"medium" 

-- of the 210 "heavy" and "medium" missiles, up to 
110 could be "heavy" ICBMs 

C. Other Provisions 

-- long-range bombers would be limited to 400 for 
the U.S. and 350 for the Soviet Union, reductions 
would be agreed upon in the second phase 

— cruise missile limits could be discussed in 
phase one, but would not be limited until phase 
two 

It was proposed that in Phase II throw-weight 
reductions be made to 1.8 mkg each side, or about the then- 
current US level. At the time, the Soviet Union had about 
5.6 million kilograms. It was further proposed that the 
SALT II limits on ALCMs be continued (20 ALCMs per bomber), 
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